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A SCHOOL GARDEN 



NINA LEUBRIE 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 



FOURTH GRADE FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL 

In October, when our school opened, we found many flowers 
still blooming in " Grandmother's Garden " at Lincoln Park. The 
children were anxious to have hollyhocks, hardy chrysanthemums, 
and some bright autumn flowers in front of our building. We 
consulted the seed catalogues, gardening books, and the park 
gardener, to find when such things should be planted. Some of us 
had had experience with bulb-planting, and it was decided that, 
since it was too late for fall flowers, our front yard should have 
flowers in the spring. Bulb catalogues were sent for. Pictures 
and flower descriptions were studied. The children were sur- 
prised to find that so many of the plants familiar to them came 
from bulbs. 

In order to plant properly, directions by experienced gar- 
deners had to be read, understood, and followed. These directions 
had to be referred to again and again, intelligent and accurate 
reading being absolutely necessary. Color schemes and size of the 
flower had to be considered. This was one of many suggestions : 
A bright group was to be planted in the farther plot near the wall ; 
when the children of the school, attracted by this color patch, 
went over there, they would find the fragrant lily-of-the-valley, 
too. 

Taking gardening books, catalogues, trowels, and rulers with 
them to the yard, the children planted the bulbs. Sometimes two 
or three children wanted to work together. They took turns, one 
reading the directions while the other dug, the third going for 
the sand or gravel needed. 

In the yard we planted roots of Tritoma Pfitzerii and Dicentra, 
two vines, Clematis paniculata and matrimony, a clump of lily-of- 
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the-valley, and bulbs of tulips, crocuses, scillas, daffodils, jonquils, 
poet's narcissus, iris, snowdrops, snowflakes, grape hyacinths, and 
Chionodoxa Lucillae (glory of the snow). Bulbs of hyacinths, 
freezias, stars of Bethlehem, Easter lilies, and Chinese sacred 
lilies were planted in the house. The cost of the bulbs and roots 
was about eight dollars. 

For spring planting and fall blooming it is believed these will 
prove satisfactory : Seeds : canarybird vine, nasturtium, core- 
opsis, digitalis (fox-glove), mignonette, alyssum, ten-weeks 
stocks (sow late), cosmos, marigold, single annual wall flower 
(sow early), corn flower, phlox, zinnia, poppy, nicotiana affinis, 
Chinese and other larkspur, and seeds for next year's hollyhocks. 
Plants: gaillardia, baby rambler, Alleghany hollyhock, hardy 
chrysanthemum, and hydrangea. The Betchel double crab and 
three-year-old plants of oriental poppies, if planted early, will 
blossom the same spring. 

The following papers were written by the children : 

garden bulbs 

November 9, 1904. 
"Different bulbs should be planted different depths and dis- 
tances apart. They need good drainage; generally stones or 
sand are used. When bulbs are planted, they should not be 
stepped on. 

" Some bulbs need rich soil, and others do not need such good 
soil. Most bulbs should not be left in water, for if they are, they 
will rot. 

" This is a list of the bulbs we planted outside : Grape hya- 
cinth, crocus, scilla, iris, daffodil, jonquil, poet's narcissus, snow- 
drop, snowflake, single tulip, parrot tulip, and glory of the snow. 
In the house we planted: freezia, Easter lily, hyacinth, star of 
Bethlehem, and Chinese sacred lily. 

" Carlton Prindiville." 
bulbs 

"We planted bulbs out in the garden in front of the school. 
Different bulbs have to be planted at different depths, and they 
all have to have good drainage, or they will not grow well. 
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"So we looked in some bulb catalogues and found out the 
depth that the bulbs should be planted. We put sand under the 
bulbs, that would let the water come through the ground more 
easily, and the water would not stay by the bulbs and rot them. 
The different bulbs have to be planted at different distances apart 
as well as different depths ; we found that in the bulb catalogues, 
too. We planted some bulbs in the house. 

" Outdoors we planted hyacinth, crocus, scilla, iris, snowdrop, 
snowflake, glory of the snow, tulip, jonquil, and narcissus. 

"Indoors we planted freezia, Easter lily, star of Bethlehem, 
Chinese lily, and hyacinth. The Chinese lily and the hyacinth 
we planted in water, but the rest of the indoor plants we planted 

in P° ts - "Lucy Smith." 

Paintings were made of the bulbs, and in the spring of the 
flowers that came from each kind of bulb. 

In February Josephine wrote : 

"November eighth we planted Chinese lilies in our room. 
They grew quite fast. The book said that they would bloom in 
six weeks, but the reason ours did not blossom was because we 
put the plants on the window-sill over the radiator and the florist 
said that we roasted them. 

"At Christmas time there were a great many buds on each of 
them, but none of them came out." 

In May, Doris' record says: 

" Our Easter lily came up about the first of April. It did not 
come up for Easter, but is blossoming today. 

" Our tulips are red and yellow ones. They are along the side 
of the house. Our lilies-of-the-valley are in bud and will be open 
soon. We planted them in March. The scilla is a little blue 
flower. It has come up and died down again. 

" We planted three hyacinths in the house. They all came up, 
but they had very short stems. We tried an experiment on one. 
We took an opaque piece of paper and put it around the plant. 
But it died. We thought it would try to grow up to the light and 
so have a longer stem." 

We were fortunate in having, as we planned, a succession of 
blooms, from the early scilla to our late parrot tulips, when it was 
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time to put out spring plants. Many of our bulbs, however, did 
not mature. 

In the fall each child made two plans of the front yard to a 
scale, showing grass plots and flower beds. 

The first plan was used for individual suggestions as to where 
the bulbs should be placed. The class often went to the garden 
to better judge distances and proximities of color combinations. 
The plan of placing was changed again and again. The final plan 
was made to a larger scale, showing where the different bulbs 
were planted. 

Our wild-flower corner was supplied with particular care. 
As the woods and ravines along the north shore have suffered 
from ruthless root-pulling and flower-gathering, we depended 
upon having excursions enough to become familiar with the wild 
flowers in their haunts. 

The children planned ways of keeping records of these flowers 
showing the kinds found, dates and places. The blue-print 
herbal which was suggested to them became the chief means of 
record. The name of the flower, date of finding, and place found 
growing were often written on the back of the print. 

COATING PAPER FOR BLUE PRINTS 

Materials needed : balance scales, graduate, one ounce of red 
prussiate of potash (ferricyanide), one and one-half ounces of 
citrate iron of ammonia, five ounces of warm water, five ounces of 
cold water, glass rod, brown or yellow bottle (twenty-ounce 
bottle is good size), small shallow dish, small soft sponge or 
absorbent cotton, four or more sheets of unlined white paper, 
three thumb-tacks, four or more clamp-hooks, stout string and 
stove, lamp, gas burner or any heating apparatus that can be taken 
into the dark room. 

Do the following in a dark room. Incandescent light will not 
harm. In a brown bottle dissolve one ounce of red prussiate of 
potash in five ounces of warm water. Stir with glass rod. Add 
to this solution one and one-half ounces of citrate iron of am- 
monia, and then add five ounces of cold water. Stir until crystals 
are dissolved. Pour a small amount of the solution into the 
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shallow dish. Wet the sponge in this (do not have the sponge 
dripping), and coat the white paper evenly on one side. (The 
paper will stay better in place if thumb-tacks are used. The paper 
can be held by the tacks without being pierced. ) Hang the coated 
paper by clamp-hooks over good heat. In about five minutes, or 
when thoroughly dry, the paper may be cut into the desired size 
and used for printing. 

Keep this solution in a cool, dark room. It will not keep more 
than three or four days. If the solution is too thick, an ounce or 
two of water may be added. Use the paper the day it is coated, 
if possible. Keep it in a dry, cool, dark place. The paper is good 
as long as it is yellow. 

As the solution stains the fingers, it should be washed off 
immediately after coating the paper. 

BLUE PRINTING 

Materials needed: printing-frame, clean plate of glass to fit 
the frame, blue-print paper, fresh water. 

Place the flower on the glass in the frame. On this put the 
yellow side of the paper, close the frame, and expose to the sun 
(the time for exposure depends on the intensity of light). Wash 
and rinse well until no yellow shows in the parts that ought to be 
white. Place on a newspaper to dry. 

An effort was frequently made at placing the flower artis- 
tically in the frame. The children were told of principles usually 
held by artists in arrangement, and they examined their own 
results, criticising them with these principles in mind. 

The prints, I hope, will not only serve for a record throughout 
the year in different localities, but will suggest to the children 
designs for their clay tiles and pottery, and their work in textiles 
and illustrating. 

In connection with the work the children read or committed 
to memory the following poems : 

" The Snowdrop," " Flower in the Crannied Wall," Tennyson ; " A Morn- 
ing Song," " Where the Bee Sucks There Suck I," " Under the Greenwood 
Tree," Shakespeare ; " Home Thoughts from Abroad," song from " Pippa 
Passes," Browning; "Let Me Go Where'er I Will," Emerson; "An Apple 
Orchard in the Spring," Martin ; " Summer is i-cumen in," Old English. 
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Reference Reading on Bulbs : The Practical Garden Book, Hunn and Bailey ; 
Practical Floriculture, Henderson ; Gardening for Pleasure, Henderson ; Flower 
Bulbs, Rexford ; A Woman's Hardy Garden, Ely ; fall catalogues of The Fair, 
Vaughn's Seed Store, and Petersen's Nursery, Chicago ; The Elm City Nursery 
Co., New Haven, Conn. ; J. Wilkinson Elliott, Pittsburg, Pa. ; J. L. Childs, Floral 
Park, N. Y. ; and catalogues of other nurseries and seed-stores. Send to the 
Mayflower Publishing Co., Floral Park, N. Y., for Mayflower magazines, August 
and September, 1903. 



